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Views on the News 





N ANNOUNCEMENT of great im- 
A portance to city managers is the 
development of group retirement 
and group insurance programs offered by 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion (p. 122). The programs have been de- 
signed to meet the needs of managers, par- 
ticularly with respect to job movements be- 
tween states. The only major eligibility 
requirements are that participants (1) must 
be chief municipal administrators, (2) must 
be corporate members of ICMA, and (3) 
must be employed by local governments 
with the council-manager plan. 

It is believed that two objectives have 
been attained. First, the plans provide com- 
prehensive and well-rounded coverage at 
relatively modest cost. Such coverage is not 
obtainable in many areas except through in- 
dividual participation with private carriers 
at considerably higher cost. Second, the re- 
tirement plan provides that the city man- 
ager, so to speak, can pick up his plan and 
take it with him when he moves to a job in 
another city or in another state. Interstate 
movements have been a particular problem 
for managers because the state-administered 
retirement plans for local government em- 
ployees of necessity are limited to operations 
in their own states. Under the ICMA pro- 
gram the city manager has a vesting (that is, 
ownership) not only in his own contribu- 
tions but also those contributions, if any, of 
his employer. 

The two plans to be made available to 
eligible [CMA members should go a long 
way toward providing benefits comparable 
to other and less mobile municipal em- 
ployees. The immediate benefit will ac- 


crue to members who enroll in the group. 
However, the long-range contributions of 
the retirement and insurance plans to better 
local government must not be minimized. 
These plans will make an administrative 
career more attractive and thus help meet 
the demand of our cities for competent, 
trained, and experienced managers. 

Eighty-one city managers met recently 
for one week to wrestle with fundamental 
problems of management (p. 125). The Ad- 
vanced Management Training Program 
was hard work—but challenging and stimu- 
lating. The lecturers and discussion leaders 
raised difficult questions, provoked discus- 
sion, and suggested ways of thinking rather 
than providing pat answers. 

Cities never have enough money and 
probably never will. But many cities appar- 
ently are not making enough effort to do 
better with what they have. Two items in 
this issue point out what can be done. A Cal- 
ifornia city (p. 133), expects to increase its 
revenues substantially by a revision of sched- 
ules for licenses, fees, and miscellaneous 
charges. More cities should make studies of 
these revenue sources to increase their pro- 
ductivity. The other example involves fines 
for automobile parking violations (p. 134). 
A total of 684 cities have a fine of $1 or 
more, but 290 cities have a fine of less than 
$1 (mostly at 25 or 50 cents). Not only are 
these cities with low fines losing revenue, but 
the motorist can easily get the attitude that 
this is not a “fine” but a “charge” for park- 
ing in a convenient location. 

Two publications issued by the state of 
New York are highly recommended for city 
officials responsible for civil defense (p. 143). 
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A Plan To Meet Retirement Needs of Managers 


By C. A. MILLER* 





City Manager, Saginaw, Michigan, and Chairman of ICMA Retirement Committee 


A new program to meet the retirement, health, and life insurance needs 
of city managers. 


HE International City Managers’ As- 

sociation later this summer will offer 

to manager members in the United 
States a group pension and group insurance 
program designed to fill an important void 
in the career development pattern of mana- 
gers. Both programs are described briefly in 
this article, and full details will be presented 
in brochures which will be mailed to eligible 
members later in the summer. 


THE MANAGERS’ NEEDS 


In one sense the steadily growing corps of 
trained administrators serving local govern- 
ment is a reservoir. Potentially, more than 
1,600 United States cities, towns, villages, 
and counties may draw upon it for compe- 
tent and experienced managers. Of all city 
employees, the manager is by far the most 
mobile—that is, state boundaries usually do 
not represent a barrier to his movement. 

The American Municipal Association, in 
its National Municipal Policy for 1960, 
points up the lack of mobility, generally, in 
city employment and its effect on local gov- 
ernment. “An inadequate number of ca- 
pable young persons,’”” AMA says, “‘are pre- 
paring for careers in government. One rea- 
son for this is that state and local retirement 
systems do not encourage a career system. 
A professional employee has no incentive to 
move from smaller communities to larger 
cities with more responsibility and pay 
when, every time he moves, he loses the 
accumulated retirement and receives only 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Miller has had 25 years 
of city manager experience in the Michigan cities 


of Grayling, Kingsford, Traverse City, and Saginaw. 
He has been manager of Saginaw since June, 1949, 


and was a vice president of ICMA from 1957 to 
1959. 
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the amount which he paid into the fund, 
plus a small amount of interest. . . .” 

The city manager profession demonstrates 
clearly that mobility contributes to a rising 
level of professionalism. Both the manager 
and the city he serves benefit from this. Yet 
many managers have had to change jobs at 
a considerable personal loss of retirement 
benefits or at the risk that they and their 
families will be vulnerable to the financial 
effects of prolonged disability. 

For example, under most pension systems 
available to municipal employees, both the 
employee and the employer contribute. But 
the employee does not acquire any vested 
right to the employer’s contribution until he 
actually retires. If the employee moves out 
of the retirement group he may take out that 
part which he contributed, plus interest. 
Even if he could put all of this into the re- 
tirement program of his new city he would 
receive substantially less retirement credit. 
Frequently he must wait two, three, or more 
years before he is eligible to join the new re- 
tirement group. 

Similarly, group life insurance and medi- 
cal coverage vary widely from city to city 
and state to state. The problem of vesting is 
not significant here, but movement of the 
manager oftentimes results in fluctuation in 
protection for him and his family. While 
hospitalization and, to a lesser degree, sur- 
gical coverage are available to employees of 
many Cities, the loss of protection involved 
in a job shift is frequently not inconsiderable. 


Wuat ICMA Has Done 


In 1952 an effort was made to find out 
how serious this problem was for managers. 
Among the managers surveyed at that time 





RETIREMENT PLAN FOR MANAGERS 


only 20 per cent felt that a group plan for 
managers was necessary. By 1958, however, 
there was reason to believe the problem had 
become more acute. The continued growth 
of council-manager government caused the 
lack of transferability between retirement 
systems to be more keenly felt. Deficiencies 
in the managers’ pension status became more 
apparent as more and more cities adopted 
the nontransferable programs common to 
business and industry. 

Early in 1958 the ICMA Executive 
Board launched a preliminary investigation 
of the possibility of Association sponsorship 
of a retirement plan for city managers. It 
soon became clear, from interest shown by 
insurance carriers, that such a retirement 
plan would be feasible and could be operat- 
ed on a practical basis. The next step was to 
ascertain the likelihood of manager partici- 
pation. 

A questionnaire was prepared and sent 
out and 1,158 managers replied. Of these, 
655 were covered by a state-administered or 
local retirement plan. The other 503 had no 
state or local retirement benefits. Managers 
in both groups indicated they would be in- 
terested in an ICMA retirement program, 
and more than one-half said they believed 
their cities would participate financially. 

The survey also showed substantial inter- 
est in major medical coverage and, to a lesser 
degree, in disability income insurance. Most 
managers were already covered by hospital 
and surgical insurance programs. State 
municipal leagues in 15 states have devel- 
oped hospital and surgical plans for all 
municipal employees, and a few of these in- 
clude major medical coverage. 

These data were submitted to the Execu- 
tive Board in the fall of 1958. As a result the 
Board authorized studies for separate plans 
to meet these divergent retirement-insurance 
needs. 

A committee of Board members, Clarence 
H. Elliott of Kalamazoo, Michigan, Virgil 
A. Basgall, then of Junction City, Kansas, 
and the author as chairman, was named to 
develop a flexible plan for submission to the 
Board. A consulting actuary was retained to 
assist the committee. 
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Proposals were obtained from four insur- 
ance companies among a number invited to 
submit plans. The committee recommended 
that the plan submitted by Mutual of New 
York be accepted because it contained fea- 
tures the committee felt were desired by 
managers, the price was good, and, unlike 
some other companies, the carrier would 
provide both retirement and insurance pro- 
grams. 

The ICMA pension and insurance pro- 
grams will be administered by the Profes- 
sional Society Insurance Service, Inc., of 
Chicago. This organization specializes in 
administering such programs for profes- 
sional societies and will perform all the 
work of administration under the direction 
of the ICMA Committee and the director. 
The ICMA Committee includes the author 
as chairman; Elder Gunter, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Bert W. Johnson, Evanston, Illinois; 
Mark E. Keane, Oak Park, Illinois; E. F. 
Klement, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin; and 
the ICMA executive director (ex officio) 
who also will serve as secretary-treasurer. 

The last formal step came in the fall of 
1959, when the ICMA Executive Board ap- 
proved the basic program and voted to per- 
mit Assistant and Junior members to partici- 
pate in the group insurance program. 


Tue RETIREMENT PLAN 


Those eligible for the retirement plan are 
chief municipal administrators who are cor- 
porate members of ICMA and are em- 
ployed by a local government which has the 
council-manager plan. Eligible managers 
will be offered an opportunity to enroll later 
this summer. 

A member of the plan may receive retire- 
ment benefits upon application in any of 
three ways: (1) normal retirement on or 
after the anniversary date nearest his 65th 
birthday; (2) retirement at any time be- 
tween 55 and 65 years of age with the ap- 
approval of his last employer; and (3) retire- 
ment at any age if medical evidence re- 
quired by the [CMA Committee shows that 
he is totally and permanently disabled. 

A member’s benefit will be the actuarial 
equivalent of the manager’s total accumu- 
lated credits at the time of his retirement. 
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In other words, his own contributions and 
those of his employers, plus interest earned 
on both contributions, will purchase an an- 
nuity on which he draws at retirement. 
Several options on annuity payments are 
available. 

Manager members over 24 and under 60 
will be eligible to participate. The member’s 
contribution may be 3, 5, or 10 per cent of 
his gross monthly salary, and he may make 
additional contributions in multiples of 
$100. He may discontinue his personal con- 

. tributions at any time and resume them at 
any time. The member may decide not to 
contribute if the employer city contributes. 

If the municipality decides to make a con- 
tribution on behalf of the manager, it may 
contribute 3, 5, 10, or more per cent of the 
manager’s salary as well as prior service con- 
tributions. The manager may participate 
even if the city makes no contribution. If the 
manager should withdraw from the plan be- 
fore he retires he will receive only his own 
contributions plus interest. Managers who 
leave all contributions in the plan will re- 
ceive an income at retirement based upon 
their own contributions, those of the em- 
ployers, plus all interest. 

To put the retirement plan in force, the 
insurance company will require a minimum 
of $50,000 for an initial annual deposit. 
There is every indication that this should 
not be a problem. 

This plan should accomplish for city man- 
agers what the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association—College Retirement 
Equities Fund plans are doing for college 
teachers. It provides a central plan for the 
profession which permits members to move 
from one position to another without forfeit- 
ing any part of their retirement benefits. Be- 
ing on a group basis, it will provide retire- 
ment income at considerably less cost than 
individual retirement policies. 


Tue INSURANCE PLAN 


The group insurance plan will offer three 
coverages: life insurance, monthly income 
for members disabled by either accident or 
sickness, and major medical insurance, for 
members and their dependents. Members 
must be less than 65, and they may carry 
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their insurance to age 70, except for life in- 
surance which ceases at age 65. Members 
may choose either the monthly income or 
major medical insurance, or both. Life in- 
surance will be included automatically with 
whatever is chosen. 

Life Insurance. All participating members 
will pay a $35 annual premium regardless of 
age. But the amount of insurance in force 
will decrease at five-year intervals, from 
$11,290 for those under 30, to $1,123 for 
those between 60 and 64 years of age. The 
policy will be convertible to an individual 
policy (at a maximum of $2,000) without 
medical examination. This is extremely low- 
cOst insurance at all ages. 

Monthly Income Insurance. If the insured be- 
comes totally disabled before age 70, the in- 
surance company will pay a monthly income 
benefit up to five years for disabilities caused 
by sickness and for lifetime for disability 
caused by accident. The premium charge 
will depend on the amount of income chosen 
under various options and his age at the 
time of t.s entry. The premium does not 
automatically increase when he reaches the 
next higher age bracket. 

Major Medical Insurance. This plan will 
provide up to $10,000 for all covered medi- 
cal expenses including such items as hospi- 
tal, surgical, medical, private duty nursing, 
drugs, x-ray, and therapy expenses. After a 
deductible amount of $500 the insurance 
will pay 80 per cent of all such expenses up 
to a maximum amount of $10,000 for each 
member of a family. Members may include 
as their dependents their wives and unmar- 
ried children between the ages of 14 days 
and 19 years and children up to age 23 as 
long as they are students. 

Enrollment. The group insurance program 
will be put in force if 30 per cent of the 
eligible members under age 51 and 50 per 
cent of those over age 50 enroll. If this quota 
is not reached, the insurance will be put in 
force only for those applicants acceptable to 
the insurance company, provided at least 
200 members enroll for each of the cover- 
ages. Payment of premiums may be made by 
the city or by the manager or by both on a 
basis determined locally. 








Advanced Management Training for Managers 


By CARLETON F. SHARPE* 
City Manager, Hartford, Connecticut 


The Advanced Management Training Program held on May 1 to 7 was a significant 
step in the growth of the manager profession. 


HE International City Managers’ As- 

sociation for the past 46 years has 

been a leader in developing good 
management practices through its training, 
publication, and membership activities. For 
26 years it has conducted formal in-service 
training in various areas of municipal man- 
agement. 

For almost half a century the major em- 
phasis has been on the development of mu- 
nicipal administrators skilled in the tech- 
niques of personnel, finance, public works, 
and public safety, with some emphasis on 
city planning. This concentration on practi- 
cal day-to-day techniques was introduced 
and maintained at a time when civic cor- 
ruption and partisan politics were at their 
height. The voters supplied the opportunity 
for reform by adoption of the council-man- 
ager plan; ICMA interested itself in helping 
to develop skilled and efficient administra- 
tors to manage these cities. 

During the past 15 years a vast new 
change has developed across the face of 
America. Population has boomed, new 
cities have risen and expanded, new states 
have been added. 

It was evident that more than technical 
skill is needed to meet these challenges. And 
this need was being met in diverse ways: 
(1) by increasing interest in the study and 
investigation of municipal government and 
administration; (2) by the steadily rising de- 
mand for administrators trained in public 
management at the graduate level; and 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Sharpe is chairman of the 
Training Committee of the Executive Board of the 
International City Managers’ Association. Other 
Committee members are City Managers Gerald D. 
Wilkins, Enid, Oklahoma, and Ray W. Wilson, 
Phoenix, Arizona. Mr. Sharpe has been city mana- 


ger of Hartford since 1948 and is a past president 
of ICMA. 


(3) by the shift in emphasis from the techni- 
cal aspects of management to the develop- 
ment of executive leadership. It is this last 
factor with which this article is concerned. 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Over the past 15 years an intensive and 
widespread interest has developed among 
students and practitioners of public man- 
agement over the role of executive develop- 
ment programs in strengthening the govern- 
ment career service. Both industry and gov- 
ernment agree that it pays to spend time, 
money, and effort to improve executive 
talent. Unplanned experience and training 
is gradually giving way to a more systematic 
approach to developing executive abilities. 
Leadership and knowledge are needed to 
run the nation’s large industrial enterprises 
and governmental programs. 

The idea of a management development 
program for city managers was first suggest- 
ed by the Association’s Training Committee 
in its report to the 1931 annual conference. 
Again in 1936 the Committee recommended 
that the Association sponsor an annual 
training institute either before or following 
the annual conference. 

It was not until 1948 that these recom- 
mendations were put into effect. Even then 
they were modified from the concept of ad- 
vanced training to refresher training. At 
that time an experimental course was held 
for 12 newly appointed managers. 

Following World War II an increased in- 
terest in advanced management training in 
both private industry and government was 
evident. During the past 15 years more than 
30 universities have provided executive de- 
velopment courses for top executives in in- 
dustry and government. Similar courses 
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have been sponsored by the American Man- 
agement Association for business executives. 
For several years the American Society for 
Public Administration has held regional 
management institutes for government exec- 
utives under a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion. 

The federal government has made a no- 
table contribution to executive development. 
In 1958 Congress passed a training act 
which made it possible for federal agencies 
to give executives leaves of absence with pay 
and tuition and expense benefits for manage- 
ment training. 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT TRAINING 


In October, 1959, the ICMA Executive 
Board, realizing the need for such training 
among city managers, authorized the execu- 
tive director to ascertain manager interest in 
an advanced management training pro- 
gram. Steps were taken in December, 1959, 
to ascertain such interest by mailing ques- 
tionnaires to all members of the Association 
requesting information on (1) interest in 
attending such a program and (2) assump- 
tion of costs by the city each manager repre- 
sented. A section on possible program 
topics also was included. Of the 1,400 ques- 
tionnaires mailed, 267 managers replied. Of 
these, 103 reported they would be interested 
in applying for a program in May, 1960; 88 
said that they could not attend in 1960 but 
they would like to participate in 1961; and 
76 said they could not attend either year. 
With this in mind the Association’s Training 
Committee recommended to the ICMA 
Executive Board that the Association hold 
the first Advanced Management Training 
Program for city managers on May 1 to 7, 
1960. 

Because the International City Managers’ 
Association is located on the University of 
Chicago campus and has had a long record 
of cooperation with the University, it was 
decided that this training program would be 
conducted jointly with the University. 
Three reasons are cited to support this plan: 
(1) Of primary importance was the ability 
of the University to lend assistance. The 
Center for Programs in Government Ad- 
ministration at the downtown center of the 
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University of Chicago has had several years 
of experience in conducting various forms of 
executive training programs for governmen- 
tal administrators. It was felt that this infor- 
mation and know-how would be of impor- 
tance and value to the ICMA staff in setting 
up the Program. (2) It was felt that signifi- 
cant prestige would accrue to the Program 
through University co-sponsorship. (3) Fi- 
nally, the Center for Programs in Govern- 
ment Administration offered to provide 
scholarships of $90 for each of the managers 
attending, through a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. 

Plans went ahead quickly for the May, 
1960, Program. A Joint Management Pro- 
gram Committee was formed to organize 
and prepare the Program. Through the 
financial resources of the Fund for Adult 
Education, the Committee was able to ob- 
tain the services of the American Founda- 
tion for Continuing Education to evaluate 
the training program. The Foundation was 
responsible for making recommendations 
that might be considered in future programs. 

The Program was organized to provide 
advanced training for city managers who 
have had some managerial experience. The 
purpose is to make the government execu- 
tive more effective in his present job and to 
prepare him for greater responsibilities in 
the future. The position was taken that the 
government executive is becoming increas- 
ingly involved in the policy-planning proc- 
ess; that he must make decisions within this 
context, communicate these decisions to 
various centers in the organization, and 
motivate individuals to execute these deci- 
sions and make proper decisions themselves 
—all within the context of an organizational 
structure. 

The first Training Program concentrated 
on five areas of public administration: Policy 
Planning; Decision-Making; Communica- 
tions; Delegation and Control; and Human 
Relations and Motivation. Four topics were 
programmed for evening sessions: ‘“The 
Broad Horizon of the Administrator,” “Spe- 
cialized Problems in Government Adminis- 
tration,” “The Effects of Automation on the 
Administrative Structure,” and “The Ad- 
ministrator and Society.” 


1960) 


Working with this basic schedule, the 
Program Committee drew up a list of speak- 
ers and discussion leaders who would be best 
suited to this type of Program. It was decid- 
ed that several qualifications should be pres- 
ent in the faculty members: (1) they should 
be academic personnel who have had wide 
experience in government administration; 
(2) they should be sympathetic to the prob- 
lems encountered on the local level; (3) they 
should be experts in their particular field; 
and (4) they should be persons who could 
motivate and lead a group. In addition, dis- 
cussion leaders had to have a good general 
knowledge of the whole field of administra- 
tion since they would be handling diverse 
topics. 

The lecturers for the Program were: Nor- 
ton E. Long, Northwestern University, Poli- 
cy Planning; Marshall E. Dimock, New 
York University, Decision-Making;. Robert 
R. Blake, University of Texas, Communica- 
tions; Nathan D. Grundstein, University of 
Pittsburgh, Delegation and Control; and 
Daniel Katz, University of Michigan, Mo- 
tivation. The keynote address on Sunday 
evening was delivered by Herman Finer, 
University of Chicago, who spoke on “The 
Broad Horizon of the Administrator.” Lec- 
tures were also programmed for three 
evenings during the week: “Specialized 
Problems in Government Administration,” 
1313 directors; “The Effects of Automation 
on Administrative Structure,’”’ Thomas L. 
Whisler, University of Chicago; and “‘Socie- 
ty and the Administrator,” Maurice F. X. 
Donohue, University of Chicago. 

The five discussion leaders were: David 
S. Brown, George Washington University; 
Lee S. Greene, University of Tennessee; Leo 
C. Riethmayer, University of Colorado; 
Frank P. Sherwood, University of Southern 
California; and York Y. Willbern, Indiana 
University. The discussion leaders attended 
the entire Program from May 1 through 
May 7. Their primary function was to meet 
with their individual group in the afternoon, 
to clarify the morning lecture, to guide dis- 
cussion, and to evaluate both the partici- 
pants and the lectures. Each afternoon they 
presented the consensus of their group and 
their own opinions on the topic for the day 
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to the assembled group. On Saturday they 
presented a similar report on an evaluation 
of the week-long Program. The discussion 
leaders made a significant contribution to 
the success of the Program. 

Prior to the opening of the Program, all 
participants received a ring binder contain- 
ing selected readings in each of the areas of 
administration selected as principal topics. 
The readings were selected with several 
goals in mind: (1) to provide an introduc- 
tion to the topics to be discussed at the Pro- 
gram; (2) to bring the lectures and discus- 
tions during the Program into a sharper, 
more meaningful focus; and (3) to stimulate 
further thought and discussion at the Pro- 
gram and afterward when the participant 
had returned to his home city. 

When the Program convened on May 1, 
the managers present represented a diverse 
background. In all, 81 managers attended, 
representing 28 states and two Canadian 
provinces. Three-fourths of the managers 
were college graduates, two also had law de- 
grees, and 20 held master’s degrees. They 
were a young group: the average age of the 
participants was 40; only seven persons over 
50 and only six persons under 30 attended. 
Eighty per cent of the participants had three 
or more years’ experience as managers. With 
regard to tenure, they demonstrated a sig- 
nificant amount of stability. Of the 81 par- 
ticipants, 38 had served in one city; 22 in 
two Cities; 12 in three cities; seven in four 
cities; one in five cities; and one in six cities. 
The average annual salary of the partici- 
pants was $10,700. 

One full day was devoted to each of the 
five topics. Morning sessions were devoted 
to a lecture by a guest speaker and a ques- 
tion-and-answer session. During the after- 
noon the group was divided into five discus- 
sion groups of about 16 participants each 
under the guidance of discussion leaders. 
The sessions concluded each afternoon with 
a general session at which time the leader in 
each group presented a summary of his 
group’s discussion and his own evaluation 
of the morning lecture. 

Saturday morning was devoted to an 
evaluation session of the entire Program. 
The participants first met in individual 
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groups for an hour, followed by a general 
evaluation session. At this session the discus- 
sion leaders presented the views of each of 
the groups with regard to the entire Pro- 
gram. The Program concluded with a 
luncheon and awarding certificates. 


An EVALUATION 


What are the advantages of a Program 
of this type? In the first place, it has a 
broadening influence on the participants. t 
is not the purpose of the Program to pro- 
duce better practitioners or specialists, but 
to produce better generalists. It is hoped 
that the managers will broaden their in- 
terests and look at city operations as a total 
process, not from the viewpoint of a single 
phase or factor. 

Second, the participants can gain a clear- 
er picture of what administration is, its rela- 
tionship to other facets of our lives—the po- 
litical process, the American social and his- 
torical perspective, and an increasing appre- 
ciation of what can be accomplished within 
the administrative process. It is the concept 
of a process, not of an isolated institution, 
which it is hoped the participants will 
achieve. 

A third important factor is association 
with other managers from other parts of the 
country. Exchange of ideas is valuable and 
cannot be duplicated in an in-city training 
program. 

It was evident to all who attended the 
Training Program that the managers pres- 
ent were confident in the ability of the mem- 
bers of their profession to provide the leader- 
ship necessary in the city of the future. De- 
spite the constant threat of separation from 
their cities, the managers demonstrated a 
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sense of security and satisfaction with their 
jobs. One discussion group summarized the 
satisfactions of city management as a career 
as follows: service, desire to change things, 
liking for work with others, prestige and sta- 
tus, money, desire to develop himself, chal- 
lenge, security, and variety. 

They believed, however, that the man 
who would be successful as a manager in the 
future would have to demonstrate a wide 
variety of talents and skills. One group listed 
seven which they felt were significant: 

1. A deeper understanding of the com- 
munity. 

2. Knowledge of philosophy. 

3. A deeper understanding of people. 

4. Skills in techniques of his profession. 

5. Understanding of the process of organ- 
ization. 

6. Some experience in work situations. 

7. Opportunity for continuing education. 

These facets can be aptly summed up in 
the phrase of one manager who said, ““The 
good administrator must know himself, 
know his organization, and know his com- 
munity.” 

On the last day of the program each man- 
ager was given an “Evaluation Sheet” to fill 
out after he was back home and had the time 
to reflect on the Program topics, faculty, lec- 
tures, and discussion sessions. These com- 
ments will be evaluated together with ob- 
servations of the ICMA and University of 
Chicago staffs, the Program faculty, and the 
American Foundation for Continuing Edu- 
cation. The evaluations will be of particular 
significance to the ICMA Training Com- 
mittee and the Association staff in planning 
future training programs for city managers. 





MUNICIPAL BUDGETING POLICY 


III. Basic and Supplemental Budgets 


By C. A. HARRELL and VERNON E. KOCH* 
City Manager and City Budget Officer, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Division of the budget into two distinct parts enhances the document by highlighting 
new and expanded services for legislative and public review. 


N INTEGRAL part and important as- 
pect of budgetary procedure in the 
city of Cincinnati is the separation 

of the annual operating budget into two ma- 
jor parts: (1) the basic budget, and (2) the 
supplemental budget. Tried on an experi- 
mental basis five years ago as part of a 
budgetary improvement program, the two- 
fold separation has proven to be a well- 
received and effective innovation, and it is 
now a well-established budgetary technique. 

Budgeting experience in Cincinnati indi- 
cates that this approach to budgetary deci- 
sion-making—whether from the standpoint 
of the city manager or the city council— 
possesses decided advantages—advantages 
which can be introduced easily and profit- 
ably in both large and small municipalities. 


BuDGETARY POLICIES 
Before setting forth the distinction be- 
tween the basic and supplemental portions 
of the annual operating budget, and before 
describing the application of the technique, 


* Eprror’s Note: This is the third in a series of 
seven articles on “Municipal Budgeting Policy.” 
The fourth article, ‘Long-Term Capital Budgeting,” 
will appear in the July issue of Pustic Manace- 
MENT. 

Mr. Harrell’s city manager career began in 1930 
and includes service in Portsmouth, Ohio; Bing- 
hamton and Schenectady, New York; Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia; and San Antonio, Texas, He has been in Cin- 
cinnati since April, 1954. He is a past president of 
the International City Managers’ Association and 
in 1955 was awarded the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws from Randolph-Macon College. 

Mr. Koch has had extensive experience in budg- 
eting and research work with the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Administration; the Governmental Re- 
search Center, University of Kansas; the city of San 
Antonio, where he was budget director; and the 
Southwest Research Institute, San Antonio. He has 
been in his present position since March, 1955. 


some clarification of policies and procedures 
is advisable. A performance-type budget is a 
budget which emphasizes municipal serv- 
ices and work programs; accurately and 
completely reflects operating requirements, 
i.¢., men, money, and materials for specific 
functions; and clearly identifies organiza- 
tional responsibility for activity accomplish- 
ment. 

A work program, for further clarification, 
may be defined as an activity performed in a 
division! which, because it is an important 
element or aspect of the division’s work, 
merits clear-cut identification and separate 
budgetary consideration and performance 
measurement. Work programs are segments 
of the division’s work at the operating level. 
Both accounting and accountability are 
stressed under this more modern, manage- 
ment-oriented method. 

A performance-type budget has been 
adopted by the city of Cincinnati and has 
been in operation for some time. A firm 
foundation for a meaningful and informa- 
tive performance-type budget has been es- 
tablished, permitting future administrative, 
reporting, and predictive improvements. 
The interested citizen, the research group, 
the experienced administrator, and the new- 
comer to the city council all can consult the 
budget document and obtain much infor- 
mation on what the city does, where respon- 
sibilities lie, and the past and projected cost 
of performing governmental services. Cer- 
tainly one of the major objectives of a per- 
, ! Organizationally a “division” in Cincinnati is 
the primary category within a city department and 


is the level at which budget appropriations are 
made. 
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formance-type budget document is the abil- 
ity to withstand critical citizen and council 
examination and yield, clearly and com- 
pletely, reliable information on budgetary 
needs, resources, programs of work, and 
plans for the future. 

The basic and supplemental budget ap- 
proach is designed, primarily, to contribute 
to better understanding of budget needs by 
focusing attention on budgetary problems, 
plans, and requests thought to be deserving 
of more than routine examination by the 
public, the press, and members of council. 
Adding to the demonstrated effectiveness of 
a performance-type budget, our experience 
shows, is the division of the annual operating 
budget into two parts: basic and supple- 
mental. Both form and substance must be 
present in performance budgeting if it is to 
be considered a modern management tool. 


Tue Basic BuDGET 


The basic budget may be defined as the 
division budget necessary to meet normal 
recurring requirements associated with the 
performance of activities, or with providing 
services, in an already approved and estab- 
lished manner. Each year the city manager 
transmits to departmental directors a basic 
budget allocation for each division in his 
department. The divisional allocation is di- 
vided into two operating expense categories 
—personal services and other expense—and 
cannot be exceeded in either category unless 
approved by the budget office.? 

The principal but by no means exclusive 
factor in the determination of the basic 
budget allocation is the division’s current 


2.Not included in any department’s operating 
budget in the general fund is provision for the pur- 
chase of automotive, operating, or office equipment. 
An wo oye is made each year to two special 
general fund accounts for the purchase of such 
equipment. Two committees have been established 
by the city manager (Municipal Equipment Com- 
mittee and Office and Operating Equipment Com- 
mittee) and assigned responsibility and authority 
for the review of departmental equipment requests 
in their respective areas of responsibility. Equip- 
ment committee titles reflect a focusing of attention 
upon the type of equipment and the associated ac- 
count from which it is purchased rather than upon 
the fact that there are two distinct equipment com- 
mittees. Membership is the same in each of the two 
committees, with one exception: the director of pub- 
lic works is a member of the municipal equipment 
committee but not of the other. 
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appropriation as of the budgetary cutoff 
date. The second element that influences the 
allocation is the result of continuing analy- 
ses and projections by the budget office. Di- 
visional basic budgets therefore represent 
operating needs based upon the current per- 
sonnel complement and continuation of a 
level of services in a manner already ap- 
proved and established. (Annual budget ap- 
propriations are made at the divisional level 
despite the fact that work programs [sec- 
tions] serve as the foundation for the 
performance-type budget in Cincinnati.) 


Tue SuPpPLEMENTAL BuDGET 

The supplemental budget, on the other 
hand, is used for the presentation of budg- 
etary requests believed necessary by the de- 
partmental director and the division head 
and which clearly deserve careful considera- 
tion by the city manager and the finance 
committee of the city council. Such requests 
often represent expansion of an existing as 
well as commencement of a new service or 
work program. The supplemental budget 
provides the opportunity for presenting 
plans, programs, and operating require- 
ments which are believed to be important to 
the successful and effective operation of the 
department and its divisions. 

Annual budget preparation requires the 
formulation of a well-defined and integrated 
departmental program based upon activity 
analysis and activity requirements. The 
changing style of budget preparation and 
presentation requires the relating of respon- 
sibility and needs directly to organizational 
elements in a department or agency. This 
represents a departure from the former fiscal 
approach to one of programs, accountabil- 
ity, and performance. 

In addition to the requirement that all 
new programs or services must be submitted 
on special supplemental budget forms with 
detailed documentation, requests for per- 
sonnel complement increases or any type of 
budgetary increase that appears advisable 
may be incorporated in a division’s supple- 
mental budget. Occasionally, for example, a 
division will request reinstatement of a sal- 
ary savings reduction amount believed not 
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needed by the budget office and accordingly 
excluded from the basic budget allocation. 

The supplemental budget, therefore, is 
the vehicle for officially submitting all types 
of budgetary requests which become a mat- 
ter of record in the budget document. Atten- 
tion and discussion will be directed to these 
requests, as they should, because by their very 
nature they are apt to, or should, generate 
interest and thoughtful study by the inter- 
ested citizen, the city manager, and mem- 
bers of council. After approval by council, 
supplemental budget requests become part 
of an agency’s basic budget. 


ADVANTAGES 

Preparation, presentation, and considera- 
tion of the annual operating budget in 
terms of a basic budget and a supplemental 
budget has the following advantages: 

Better Reporting. The division of the budg- 
et into two distinct parts is a better method 
of reporting budgetary requests, decisions, 
and requirements to the public as well as to 
the legislative body which must make the 
final decisions. Among its other advantages 
a performance-type budget document does 
a much better job of reporting fiscal facts 
related to the cost of providing governmen- 
tal services. A basic and supplemental ap- 
proach carries this characteristic of better 
budget presentation a step further by clearly 
indicating basic needs, new programs, and 
necessary manpower and materials. 

Better Management Review. It is a budgeting 
method that can reduce the amount of valu- 
able executive and legislative time spent on 
budgetary review. The amount of time spent 
on budget hearings and budgetary matters 
by the city manager and the finance com- 
mittee of council can be appreciably reduced 
when noncontroversial basic budgetary 
needs are reflected on forms designed for 
that purpose. Top-level review and atten- 
tion can quickly concentrate on that very 
small part of the operating budget which 
contains requests which deserve careful con- 
sideration. 

This budgetary approach reduces much 
minutiae with which the city manager and 
the finance committee must contend, yet 
ensures a close and constant watch on the 
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part of the agency best equipped to deter- 
mine basic operating requirements: the 
budget office. Consequently nine-tenths of 
routine budget needs have already been de- 
termined before the city manager conducts 
his departmental budget hearings. (The 
larger the city the more important this point 
becomes, not only in terms of time, but or- 
ganizational and operating expense com- 
plexity as well.) 

For those who may conclude that this 
budgetary technique is arbitrary or mis- 
places budget-making authority, keep in 
mind that basic budget allocations are ar- 
rived at only after analyses and discussions 
with agency representatives. Further, the 
city manager does review the divisional 
basic budgets. He is not compelled, how- 
ever, to dwell on them or to render minor 
routine budgetary decisions, as would be the 
case if such questions had not already been 
resolved between the division and the budg- 
et office, based upon established policies and 
procedures. More important, a departmen- 
tal director and a division head have the 
opportunity to submit any kind of budgetary 
request in the supplemental budget. Doing 
so ensures careful consideration by the man- 
ager and city council’s finance committee. 

Moreover, the budget document sub- 
mitted to council by the city manager con- 
tains all budget requests regardless of ap- 
proval or disapproval by the city manager, 
thus assuring unrestricted notification of the 
finance committee of departmental budg- 
etary points of view. The finance committee 
therefore has the complete “budget picture,” 
not just the approvals of the city manager. 
No reporting or discussion restrictions are in 
effect under this system. Departmental di- 
rectors and division heads have the oppor- 
tunity to discuss requests disapproved by the 
city manager with the finance committee. 
Unquestionably the finance committee is 
not likely to overrule the city manager in 
favor of the agency by approving items dis- 
allowed by the city manager. The point is, 
however, that unrestricted communication 
of budgetary thinking and needs is in full 
operation with salutary results. 

Accurate Budget Estimates. The determina- 
tion and separation of divisional (appropria- 
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tion level) basic budget requirements en- 
hances the possibility of “tight but right” 
budgeting. Divisional basic budgets needs 
are arrived at by the budget office, and the 
city manager transmits them to depart- 
mental directors. This budgetary approach 
ensures accurate ascertainment of basic 
budget needs because the budget office pos- 
sesses the facts as well as the responsibility 
for budgetary results. 

This point can best be illustrated in the 
following fashion. Normally, the amount 
remaining in the 122 appropriation accounts 
(98 departmental and 24 nondepartmental) 
in the general fund at the close of the fiscal 
year is about one-half of 1 per cent of the 
total general fund appropriation. For ex- 
ample, the current 1960 general fund budg- 
et for the city of Cincinnati is just under 
$41,250,000. Based upon past experience it 
is reasonable to assume that year-end un- 
committed general fund appropriations will 
approximate one-half of 1 per cent, or 
$206,250. The likelihood of the figure being 
less than $200,000 is great. Budgeting this 
closely, we believe, is not common practice 
in a municipality the size of Cincinnati 
(565,000), or with a general fund budget in 
excess of $41,000,000. 

Common Understanding of Requirements. 
Clearly establishing basic budget require- 
ments in advance of the city manager’s de- 
partmental budget hearings has still another 
advantage. When basic needs, based upon 
the current authorized personnel comple- 
ment and the latest operating experience, 
have been arrived at by the budget office, 
the city manager possesses information he 
must know—or should know—before he 
starts his budget hearings: (1) basic require- 
ments in order to provide established serv- 
ices consistent with past decisions and ex- 
perience, and (2) total estimated income for 
the city. The difference between the two, if 
known at the outset, should make easier the 
allocation of available revenue to those 
requests more deserving or timely. 
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Basic needs, it can be assumed, would 
have to be met before requests in the sup- 
plemental budgets could be approved. Un- 
derstood by all at the outset, then, would be 
the fact that established services and pro- 
grams could only continue uninterrupted if 
an already “tight” divisional basic budget 
remained untouched. Knowledge of basic 
needs and confidence in the estimates con- 
tributes a great deal toward making a very 
difficult job somewhat easier. 

Complete Record. Still another advantage of 
this simple technique is the fact that there is 
a clear and complete record of what was re- 
quested and why, and subsequent budgetary 
action. As pointed out above, the city man- 
ager’s proposed budget document submitted 
to council each year contains all supple- 
mental budget requests regardless of ap- 
proval or disapproval. The budget is there- 
fore a comprehensive and complete source 
document for the current year and a re- 
liable source document for subsequent years. 

The submission of special requests on 
forms designed for that purpose, and their 
inclusion in a division’s supplemental budg- 
et, ensures attention and examination, even 
publicity. Departmental directors and divi- 
sion heads can make a matter of record what 
they believe is needed in the way of addi- 
tional budgetary needs, improved services, 
or new programs. Inclusion in the budget 
document, whether approved by the city 
manager or not, puts them on record in an 
official way. 

The city manager himself may use the 
supplemental budget as a means of inform- 
ing the council of budgetary problems. Ap- 
proval or disapproval of requests in the sup- 
plemental budgets, since they are separated 
and highlighted, affords an opportunity to 
explain the basis for the conclusions of the 
city manager and provides the means for 
further enquiry on the part of the council if 
it is so disposed. A budget document pre- 
pared in this fashion will yield accurate and 
interesting information on such requests far 
longer than the budget year for which it was 
prepared, 
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Incentive Plan Cuts Cost 
for Refuse Collection 


EVISED refuse collection routes and 

crew assignments, based on time 

studies and work standards, will save To- 
ledo, Ohio, $170,000 this year. 

Former city manager Russell W. Rink, in 
December, 1957, proposed reorganization of 
the refuse collection system, with an esti- 
mated savings of $250,000 per year. This 
recommendation quickly precipitated a con- 
troversy which extended over many months. 
The Greater Toledo Municipal League in 
February, 1958, conducted an independent 
time study of refuse collection operations 
and proposed a city-wide reorganization of 
the system on the basis of its findings. The 
recommendations were accepted by the city 
council and became effective city-wide in 
January, 1959. The changes were strongly 
opposed by a local of the Teamster’s Union 
representing refuse collection truck drivers 
and collection crews. 

The new system is based on standard 
work units to be completed in an eight-hour 
day, with an “incentive system” which al- 
lows the men to quit when they have com- 
pleted the work assigned for the day. Toledo 
collects all types of garbage and rubbish 
once weekly from some 103,600 residential 
and commercial stops, with a maximum of 
six 27-gallon containers permitted. Crews 
carry out filled containers for the house- 
holder and return them when empty. 

Refuse collection crews consist of one 
driver and four collectors, with 35 crews for 
the 175 routes in the city. The city is divided 
into four zones, each supervised by a fore- 
man. Each zone is divided into routes with 
one crew assigned to five routes, one col- 
lected on each working day. In laying out 
specific routes, primary consideration was 
given to the standard time per stop as devel- 
oped by time studies. Consideration also was 
given to distance from the dump, size of lots, 
topography, density of population, and 
other variables. 


During the shakedown period in early 
1959 some of the crews failed to complete 
some routes, which required additional per- 
sonnel to complete the work. Since last Sep- 
tember, however, every one of the city’s 175 
routes has been completed on the day as- 
signed without the need to pay additional 
men, with two exceptions—one due to ex- 
tremely heavy rainfall and the other because 
of heavy snowfall. This is a record of 99.9 per 
cent successful completion. A detailed check 
made during a four-week peak-load period 
in the fall of 1959 showed that work designed 
to take eight hours was being completed in 
an average of six hours and 19 minutes. An- 
other check in the week of February 29 
showed an average completion time of five 
hours and 40 minutes for the week which 
produced the worst weather of the winter. 

The new program has enabled the city to 
reduce the total force from 222 to 190 men 
(including supervision) and the number of 
collection trucks from 50 to 35. The savings 
of $170,000 are based on a comparison of the 
1960 budget appropriation of $1,339,100, 
with actual expenditures in 1956 (the last 
full year before any changes were made) and 
have been adjusted for salary increases in the 
past four years, additional fringe benefits, 
additional expense for retirement and work- 
men’s compensation, annexations, and other 
expenses.—WILLARD W. SmirH, executive 
secretary, Greater Toledo Municipal 
League. 


Revises Licenses and Charges 
To Increase Revenues 


CHEDULES and coverage for nine 
types of licenses, fees, and charges, have 
been revised in Berkeley, California, over 
the past 18 months. It is anticipated that 
these changes will bring additional revenue 
of $443,350 during the first complete fiscal 
year they are in effect. 
Beginning in mid-1958, each revenue 
source was studied by the director of finance 
and his staff, and a report with recommen- 
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dations was prepared for review by the city 
manager and the city council. 

The biggest revenue producer will be the 
sewer service charge which will bring in 
about $324,000 per year. One- and two- 
family dwellings pay 80 cents per month, 
and apartments, rooming houses, and 
hotels pay 40 cents per month per living 
unit. The bulk of the sewer service revenue 
will come from these sources. The second 
largest increase, about $54,000 per year, is 
in business licenses. The bulk of the increase 
will come from commercial and industrial 
establishments where the license is based on 
the number of employees. The third highest 
revenue source is increased garbage collec- 
tion and disposal fees, estimated to bring in 
an additional $38,000 per year. 

All the revenue studies have been com- 
piled in one volume to show, for each reve- 
nue source, existing revenues, practices in 
other cities, alternate methods of increasing 
revenues, costs to different types of consum- 
ers, and recommendations. Other revenues 
studied included harbor rates; public works 
inspection fees, including building inspec- 
tions; animal pound fees; public health fees; 
recreation and parks rental fees; and zoning 
fees and charges. The report also includes a 
study on parking meter rates which is still 
being reviewed by the administrative staff. 
— Foun D. Putiuips, city manager, Berkeley. 


~ Municipal Parking Lots 
Increase in U.S. Cities 


HE number of cities over 10,000 popu- 

lation with city-owned parking lots now 
stands at 774, according to the 7960 Munici- 
pal Year Book, to be published early in June. 
The data show that 43 cities established 
parking lots for the first time during 1958- 
59, or a 6 per cent gain during the two-year 
period. 

Of 1,022 cities reporting, 76 per cent 
(774) had lots. Of these, 394 charge for 
parking on all lots, 160 have no charge on 
any lot, while 220 charge for parking on 
some lots and do not charge at others. More 
than half of the cities entering parking lot 
operation for the first time were cities in the 
10,000-to-25,000 population group. 
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The parking survey conducted by the 
Year Book also showed that 837 (82 per cent) 
of the reporting cities operate curbside park- 
ing meters. The 30-minute time limit is the 
most common—79 per cent of the cities with 
meters. Among the cities providing rates for 
one-hour meters only, an overwhelming ma- 
jority said they charged 5 cents per hour. 

Over one-half of 889 reporting cities indi- 
cated they use only one type of parking 
meter patrol, with the breakdown as fol- 
lows: 218 use police vehicles only; 153 use 
foot patrolmen only, and 115 use “meter 
maids” only. A total of 403 cities use a com- 
bination of two or more of these methods. 

A total of 248 cities (27 per cent of 932 
reporting cities) said they sometimes issue 
“courtesy” tickets for parking meter viola- 
tions. A fine of $1 is the most common pen- 
alty for overtime parking in a metered space 
—600 of 974 cities reporting. The usual fine 
is 50 cents in 162 cities, 25 cents in 126 
cities, 75 cents in two cities, $1.50 in six 
Cities, $2 in 63 cities, $3 in 12 cities, $4 in one 
city, and $5 in two cities. 


Cities Aim Special Programs 
at Community Youth 


CTIVITY involving programs for young 
people has been growing. Recent de- 
velopments range from creation of a youth 
guidance board to the more standard civic 
day program. 

Strengthening and improving home and 
family life is the goal of the youth guidance 
board established by city council resolution 
in Oak Park, Michigan. The 15-member 
board will work through a case study com- 
mittee of its own membership to review indi- 
vidual cases involving need for health, wel- 
fare, and other social services. Committee 
membership includes representatives of the 
medical, psychological, and social work pro- 
fessions. A professional social worker has 
been assigned by the Oakland County direc- 
tor of protective services to make investiga- 
tions and to furnish information on individ- 
ual cases. 

The board’s work will be directed toward 
prevention service. The social worker will 
maintain complete, confidential records on 
children, parents, and guardians to show 
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personal information, agencies that have 
worked with the child, referrals, and other 
information. The case study committee will 
operate for a one-year trial, and its work 
then will be reviewed by the city council to 
see if it should be continued. 

A junior police program has been organ- 
ized in St. Albans, Vermont, to assist and 
encourage young people to obey all laws. 
The club is open to those between the ages of 
10 and 15. The St. Albans police chief is 
executive officer of the club. Among the 
duties of club members are to assist in locat- 
ing stolen bicycles, to assist in maintaining 
order in city parks and on school grounds, 
and to assist with the annual Halloween 
parade. 

Vallejo, California, has distributed a 
booklet entitled Laws and Suggestions for Val- 
lejo Youth and Their Parents. 1t contains brief 
summaries and interpretations of laws of 
major concern to youth and parents. Pre- 
pared by the city police department, its pur- 
pose is to promote better understanding 
about laws and at the same time emphasize 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

Rockville, Maryland, recently held its 
third annual “Youth City” program. De- 
signed to promote and stimulate the interest 
of high school students in government, the 
two-day program includes talks by City 
Manager Walter A. Schieber, the mayor, 
city department heads, and other public 
officials. The program was concluded with 
nominations and elections for the mayor and 
city council for ““Youth City”’ after which the 
students conducted their own council meet- 
ing. 

Hamilton, Ohio, produced a 37-page 
booklet with the simple title, Why? It is tied 
into the annual civic day teenage program. 
It explains, for example, why there is a 
charge for swimming at the city-owned pool 
and makes a distinction between the con- 
struction costs shared by all the people and 
the operating costs paid by the people using 
the pool. 

Walnut Creek, California, recently dis- 
tributed two booklets to every home in the 
city. Laws for Walnut Creek Youth is written in 
narrative form to cover major ordinances 
regulating activities of young people—hitch- 
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hiking, bicycle rules, curfew, use of auto- 
mobiles, baby sitting, employment of mi- 
nors, school attendance, and other subjects. 
The other booklet, Your City Government, de- 
scribes city organization, services, revenues, 
and expenditures, and includes a city direc- 
tory. 


Develops Reporting Program 
for Operating Economies 


CENTRAL record of the small day-to- 

day improvements in city operations 

has been established in Glendale, California, 

to provide information for employees, the 
city council, and the public. 

The city manager sent a memorandum to 
all division heads in August, 1959, asking 
them to review the operating economies and 
improvements that had been made in the 
past year or two and summarize them in a 
written report. For each operation the divi- 
sion head was asked to indicate the nature 
of the economy or improvement, the amount 
of savings in time or dollars, the improve- 
ment in services, and the employees respon- 
sible for the improvement. 

Improvements developed by the parks 
and recreation division will save the city 
somewhat over $90,000 per year, enhance 
employee safety, and provide better service 
to the public. Some of these improvements 
include mechanization of lawn sweeping; 
use of power lawn edgers to save manpower 
by increasing work volume; installation of 
automatic sprinkler controllers at city parks 
to eliminate hand watering; and equipping 
maintenance trucks with complete tool and 
supply boxes to reduce the number of return 
trips to yards for tools and supplies. Employee 
safety isenhanced by two improvements: ad- 
aptation of a skip loader to operate like a 
fork lift for moving heavy picnic benches and 
tables and installation of a hydraulic lift gate 
on trucks for hauling refuse collected in 
parks. 

Improvements in the parks and recreation 
division were reported in the city hall news- 
letter, the city employees’ association maga- 
zine, and the local newspaper. Improve- 
ments and economies effected in other divi- 
sions will be reported regularly, and all 
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division heads are expected to furnish such 
information to the city manager. 

Systematized reporting has five major 
benefits. (1) It provides good information for 
the public on the city’s continuing efforts 
toward economy and improvement. (2) Ft 
provides a means of recognizing publicly 
those employees who are doing a good job. 
(3) It encourages department heads to give 
continuing attention to work operations. 
(4) It is a way of bringing improvements 
developed by one department to the atten- 
tion of other departments. (5) It provides 
useful information for management.—C. E. 
PERKINS, City manager, Glendale. 


Council-Manager Cities 


Reach 1,700 Mark 


IGHTEEN cities—including Galveston, 
Texas (66,568), birthplace of the com- 
mission form of government—have adopted 
council-manager government since the first 
of the year. The 18 adoptions bring to an 
even 1,700 the number of local governments 
with the council-manager plan in the United 
States and Canada. 

The commission plan, under which a 
small body of elected commissioners holds 
both administrative and legislative posi- 
tions, grew rapidly in the United States 
after it was put into effect in Galveston when 
that city was struck by a flood in 1900. With- 
in the past 20 years, however, it has fallen to 
third place among major types of local gov- 


ernment organization, well behind the 
mayor-council and the council-manager 
forms. 


The largest city among the 18 adopting 
the council-manager plan is Spokane, Wash- 
ington (162,000). The other cities are Lawn- 
dale (5,000) and Watsonville (11,572), Cali- 
fornia; Chandler, Arizona (3,799); Punta 
Gorda, Florida (1,915); Lowell, Michigan 
(2,191); Gallup, New Mexico (9,133); Al- 
liquippa (26,132), Elizabethtown (5,083), 
Radnor (14,709), and Turtle Creek 
(12,363), Pennsylvania; Texarkana, Texas 
(24,753); Layton, Utah (3,456); Colonial 
Heights (6,071) and Victoria (1,607), Vir- 
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ginia; Tennessee Ridge, Tennessee (360); 
and Winooski, Vermont (6,734). 

Four cities voted to abandon the council- 
manager plan: Ottumwa, Iowa (33,631); 
Hot Springs, South Dakota (5,030); and 
Marinette (14,178), and Watertown 
(12,417), Wisconsin. Four council-manager 
cities voted to retain the plan: Amherst, 
Massachusetts; Moberly, Missouri; Pendle- 
ton, Oregon; and Commerce, Texas. 


California Adopts Law 
on Automobile Smog 


ALIFORNIA has adopted a new auto- 
mobile smog law which requires that 
all motor vehicles be equipped with devices 
to reduce the amount of hydrocarbons and 
other air pollutants discharged by exhaust. 
It is the first state to take this action. Three- 
fourths of the 8 million registered vehicles in 
the state will come under the new law. 

The law is conditioned upon certification 
by a state board that at least two devices are 
available for installation in cars. Within one 
year after all such certification, all new ve- 
hicles and all used vehicles, if there is a trans- 
fer of ownership, must have the devices. 
Within two years all used commercial ve- 
hicles, and within three years all other motor 
vehicles, must have the devices. Several 
manufacturers have been testing devices to 
be attached to cars in anticipation of passage 
of the California law. 

The Los Angeles County Air Pollution 
Control District estimates that nearly 11,000 
tons of hydrocarbons, nitrogen oxides, and 
carbon monoxide are discharged into the 
air over the county by automobiles each 
day. It is hoped that the new devices will 
reduce this amount to less than 3,000 tons 
per day. 

The law allows counties not affected by 
smog to exclude themselves from the provi- 
sions concerning used cars. In order to ex- 
clude a county, its board of supervisers must 
establish at a public hearing that there is no 
air pollution problem in that county. A 
hearing must be held every two years there- 
after to reaffirm the absence of air pollution. 
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Dogs for Police Work 
EVENTEEN cities are known to use dogs in 
police work, according to a survey recently 
published by the United States Conference of 
Mayors (see City Hall Bookshelf). Two other 
cities—Dearborn, Michigan, and Portland, Ore- 
gon—experimented with dogs for police work 
and then abandoned the plan. By far the most 
common dog is the German shepherd, but a few 
cities use the Doberman pinscher. The training 
period for police officer and dog usually is 14 
weeks and covers basic obedience, attacking and 
holding, searching areas in buildings, crowd con- 
trol, and tracking or trailing. The “one-man” 
police dog is the rule, and officers are selected 
with a good experience record. In most cases the 
police officers must have houses with adequate 
yards for keeping the dogs. The man-dog teams 
are used mostly for patrolling parks and neigh- 
borhoods with a high incidence of crime, con- 
trolling crowds, and assisting in cases requiring a 
thorough search. In some cities the program has 
been instituted too recently for any evaluation to 
be made. Reports from other cities are highly 
favorable. 


Town Center Approved 


Plans for a comprehensive “‘town center” in 
Santa Fe Springs, California (11,787), have been 
approved by the city council. Ultimately the 
center will be a 20-acre development for govern- 
ment offices, courts, a public library, financial 
and professional offices, shops and stores, and 
residential housing. Work has begun in the city- 
owned northwest quadrant of the property for 
construction of a public library with 8,000 square 
feet as part of the civic center. A city office build- 
ing and a courts building will be added later. Im- 
mediately adjacent to the civic center a site is re- 
served for a post office. The northeast section will 
include financial and professional offices, a medi- 
cal center, and possibly a general or industrial 
hospital. The south portion will include shops, 
restaurants, a motel, a theater, and town houses. 
The entire area will be landscaped with pedestri- 
an promenades and malls. Automobiles will be 
prohibited from the town center, but parking lots 
and areas will be located around the perimeter. 


Utility Bond Issues Approved 

Bond issue referenda in Radford and Norfolk, 
Virginia, won overwhelming approval of the 
voters recently. Radford voters approved a bond 
issue for $1 million for sewage improvements by 
a six-to-one margin. The election was preceded 
by an intensive public information campaign 
including distribution of brochures, use of a 
vacant store building as an information center, 
movies shown to civic groups, and work with each 
citizen organization in the city to outline the ad- 
vantages of the project. In addition the local 
newspaper provided extensive coverage and edi- 
torial support. Voters in Norfolk gave over- 
whelming approval to a revenue bond issue of $9 
million for water system additions and improve- 
ments. The vote was 9,273 for and 285 against. A 
citizens’ committee helped promote the bond is- 
sues, and a promotional piece was mailed to all 
taxpayers before the election. The city expects 
that the highly favorable voter response will en- 
hance the issue in the bond market. 


CBD Development for 1984 

A bold plan for “Downtown Bloomington, 
1984” has been completed for Bloomington, IIli- 
nois, as a project of the Graduate School of 
Architecture, University of Illinois. The one- 
semester project was undertaken at the suggestion 
of Mayor Robert McGraw and City Manager 
Eugene G. Moody. The plan involves a central 
area of nine square blocks with an outer belt for 
one-way automobile traffic. Within the area 
automobile traffic would be excluded but provi- 
sion would be made for vehicular access to park- 
ing lots and to pickup points for autos, taxis, and 
busses. The development would include pedes- 
trian malls, government buildings, stores and 
offices, sunken gardens and landscaped areas, 
apartment buildings, town houses, and other 
facilities. The students developed the project by 
working with the city plan supplemented by 
other data, including field visits and land-use 
and building-use studies. An 8-by-8-foot model 
has been constructed and is now on public dis- 
play. The project is intended to stimulate mer- 
chants and property owners in future develop- 


- ment of the central area. 
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Reorganization for Urban Renewal 

In Portland, Maine, City Manager Julian H. 
Orr has been appointed by the city council to 
serve as chief executive officer for the urban re- 
newal and public housing programs of the city 
government. These steps were taken to provide 
better management coordination of these activi- 
ties plus the closely related functions of city plan- 
ning and housing inspections. A public housing 
authority was established during World War II 
for a war-time project of 200 units. The five- 
member housing authority is appointed by the 
city council. Urban renewal, established by the 
city in 1952, also is under a separate five-member 
authority appointed by the city council. On re- 
quest by the city council, each of the two authori- 
ties has appointed the city manager as its chief 
administrative officer. Executives from both 
authorities continue in the same work as before 
except that they now report to the city manager 
in the same manner as other department heads. 
The city manager attends all meetings of the two 
authorities, of the advisory planning board, and 
the city council. The city council also has created 
a policy coordinating committee consisting of the 
chairman of the two authorities, the chairman of 
the planning board, and a member of the city 
council. This committee will meet with the city 
manager whenever policy questions arise which 
cut across agency lines. 


County To Install EDP 

The Sacramento (California) County Board of 
Supervisors has approved a program to bring 
electronic data processing into widespread use. 
Totaling 38 units, it is scheduled to be fully in- 
stalled by July, 1961; some of the units will be in 
operation a year earlier. The equipment will be 
used in a wide range of departments: assessor’s 
office, auditor’s office, county clerk’s office 
(where voter registration election procedures will 
be automated), county hospital, public works 
department, recorder’s office, superintendent of 
school’s office, tax accounting office, tax collec- 
tor’s office, county treasurer, and welfare depart- 
ment. Net annual estimated savings will total 
almost $19,000. A management consulting firm 
noted, “The volume of work being processed by 
county departments has increased beyond the 
efficient and economic capacities of existing sys- 
tems and equipment.” 
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Study Three-Platoon System 


Firemen in Covina, California, recently made 
their own self-study of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the three-platoon system for fire- 
men’s duty shifts. As a result the city council ap- 
proved the switch from the two-platoon system to 
the three-platoon system with an average duty 
week of 56 hours. All firemen must work four 
additional shifts each year and work for the other 
two shifts when they are on vacations. This 
makes a yearly average of 62 hours a week. Under 
this system the men have a six-day cycle of 24 
hours on and 24 hours off followed by three days 
off. The firemen’s report describes the advantages 
of the three-platoon system, including fewer hours 
on duty per week, more opportunity for promo- 
tion within the ranks to officer positions, the op- 
portunity for all of them to take their vacations 
during the summer months, better scheduling for 
in-service training, and constant strength of men 
on duty in fire companies at all times. The dis- 
advantages include difficult communications 
among men on different shifts, higher costs for the 
city, the likelihood that fewer men would be on 
duty at any given time, lower morale, and the 
tendency for the organization to have more men 
in supervisory positions. 


Adopts Police Discipline Code 

Bristol Township, Pennsylvania, has adopted 
a police disciplinary code with a detailed list of 
offenses and mandatory penalties. Violations 
must be reported by sergeants and other superior 
officers, and the police chief must impose appro- 
priate penalties. All violations are noted on indi- 
vidual personnel records, and repeated violations 
are grounds for dismissal. The most severe penal- 
ty of dismissal for the first offense is established for 
accepting bribes, for permitting illegal acts, a 
crime of moral turpitude, and being absent with- 
out leave for three consecutive working days. A 
30-day suspension for the first offense and dis- 
missal for the second offense are provided for 
failure to report bribe offers; permitting illegal 
acts; falsifying departmental records; soliciting for 
attorneys, bondsmen, and other business persons; 
and intoxication on duty, off duty and in uni- 
form, and off duty not in uniform but arrested. 
Penalties for other violations range from repri- 
mands to suspensions of varying lengths up to 30 
days plus dismissal on the third offense for some 
violations. 
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Personnel Developments 


Glendale, California, has adopted comprehen- 
sive major medical insurance for its employees. 
The cost of $4.77 per month per employee is paid 
by the city, and the employee pays the premium 
for his dependents. The plan has a $50 deductible 
feature, pays the first $300 of eligible hospital ex- 
pense, and pays 75 per cent of all expenses over 
$300 to $10,000....The employee handbook 
for Iowa City, Iowa, is printed on different 
colors of paper and is illustrated with numerous 
line drawings. In addition to the usual employ- 
ment information, the booklet discusses city gov- 
ernment organization, responsibility for public 
relations, accident prevention, employee griev- 
ances, and political activity. .. . Sacramento 
County, California, has adopted a suggestion 
award program to go into effect July 1. It was 
approved by the county board of supervisors 
after a review of plans of other agencies. The sur- 
vey showed a number of similarities in most pro- 
grams: nearly all employees, with the exception 
of top administrative personnel, are eligible for 
awards; both monetary awards and commenda- 
tory certificates are included; monetary awards 
are made at the rate of 10 per cent of the savings 
made the first year with some maximum limit; 
economies resulting from suggestions have greatly 
exceeded the cost of administration of programs; 
prompt consideration of suggestions is required 
to assure success of the program; publicity for the 
program is essential; and participation by county 
officials in making awards is effective. 


Municipal Budget News 


Hazel Park, Michigan, in its new budget has 
adopted a plan to use one-year-old police cars to 
eliminate car allowances for city employees. The 
average trade-in-value of police cars in the past 
few years has been $500 each for automobiles one 
year old. These one-year-old police cars will be 
transferred to employees now receiving car al- 
lowances. After one year of operation the cars 
will then be traded in for new police cars. It is be- 
lieved that this will not lower the trade-in-value 
materially and that the saving will amount to at 
least 50 per cent of the sums expended for allow- 
ances. The budget for Decatur, Illinois, includes 
charts showing the breakdown for revenues and 
expenditures, the city tax rate in comparison 
with property tax rates for other local jurisdic- 
tions, and a map showing location of street im- 
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provements proposed in the capital improvement 
program. The Richmond, Virginia, budget is a 
performance document based on work units, per- 
formance standards, and program objectives. In 
Gardiner, Maine (6,649), City Manager Dana 
R. Baggett has prepared the current budget on a 
program basis to reflect city services. Each activ- 
ity includes a note commenting on the level of 
service to be maintained or on other factors af- 
fecting costs. The budget message states: “Costs 
have been related to the broad functions of gov- 
ernment (the basic factors which cause govern- 
ment to exist), the programs of government (the 
efforts that the city makes in carrying out its re- 
sponsibilities), and the individual activities which 
city departments perform (those tasks making up 
a particular program).”’ Ennis, Texas, in its 1960 
budget, includes provision for initiation of a com- 
prehensive planning program to be carried out 
over a three-year period. Other budgets were re- 
ceived from Ketchikan, Alaska; Fulton County, 
Georgia; Western Springs, Illinois; Hamilton, 
Ohio; Beeville, Canadian, and Colorado City, 
Texas; and Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 


Crime Up by 7 Per Cent 


Crimes against the person rose 7 per cent in 
1959, and crimes against property increased 1 
per cent according to preliminary data furnished 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Major in- 
creases in crime were for aggravated assault, 7 
per cent; murder, 5 per cent; and rape, 4 per 
cent. For other major classifications, auto thefts 
and major larcenies rose 2 and 1 per cent respec- 
tively; burglary showed no change; and robbery 
was down by 4 per cent. Arrests of adults showed 
almost no change, but arrests of persons under 18 
years of age were 5 per cent higher in 1959. The 
over-all crime index showed a net increase of 1 
per cent for 1959 over 1958. 


Police Work Week at 40 Hours 


The median work week for policemen in cities 
over 10,000 population has dropped to 40 hours, 
according to the 7960 Municipal Year Book. The 
1959 edition showed an over-all work week of 42 
hours. The median number of hours for police- 
men in cities over 25,000 population had been 40 
hours, and this remained the same. However, 
there was some redistribution in the 10,000-to- 
25,000 population group (where the median is 
44 hours), and this lowered the over-all median. 
The new data show that 99 cities reduced the 
work week for policemen during 1959, 
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Financial News 

Rosenberg, Texas (10,200), and Torrance, 
California (90,010), are the latest cities to receive 
Certificates of Conformance for preparing an- 
nual financial reports that substantially conform 
with standards established by the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association and the National 
Committee on Governmental Accounting. Cer- 
tificates of Conformance have now been awarded 
to 96 governmental units in the United States 
and Canada from the time the program was 
initiated in 1945....Arlington County, Vir- 
ginia, has prepared two financial reports with 
10-year projections. One covers revenues, ex- 
penditures, and debt financing for normal oper- 
ating costs, capital improvements, and operating 
costs for new capital improvements. The other 
report is a 10-year projection on capital improve- 
ments—their scheduling and their cost. Capital 
improvement needs are estimated at $52.6 mil- 
lion of which $16.6 million would be available 
from current revenue. The balance would require 
debt financing. . . . Sioux City, Iowa, has com- 
pleted a punched card installation for water bill- 
ing and collection. Payrolls are now being con- 
verted to punched cards. The city expects in the 
near future to place other operations on punched 
cards, including accounts payable, appropriation 
accounting, budgetary control, and voters’ regis- 
trations. ... A bond prospectus recently was is- 
sued by Decatur, Illinois, to advertise the sale of 
$1,300,000 in general obligation bonds for street 
improvements. The 20-page booklet was printed 
in two colors and illustrated with numerous 
charts, graphs, and photographs. In addition to 
financial information, the text includes a brief 
history of the city and extensive financial and sta- 
tistical data. ... A tax leaflet recently issued in 
Hartford, Connecticut, shows that 60 per cent of 
expenditure increases for 1960-61 will go for pay- 
rolls, pensions, and other mandatory items. 


Information for the Public 

The Chamber of Commerce in West Covina, 
California, recently prepared ‘and published a 
booklet for the city government describing the 
community, its economic and commercial char- 
acteristics, residential features, cultural and rec- 
reational facilities, schools, churches, and organi- 
zation and administration of the city govern- 
ment... . Norwalk, California, recently issued a 
two-year progress report on the work done by the 
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city government since its incorporation. The re- 
port was mailed to every residential and com- 
mercial address in the city, and several hundred 
extra copies have been provided to the schools. 
. . . The Valdosta (Georgia) Daily Times recently 
carried a full page on two years of progress in 
Jasper, Florida, under council-manager govern- 
ment.... Fort Worth, Texas, has printed a 
booklet with rules of procedure for city council 
meetings. The rules incorporate all statutory, 
charter, and ordinance provisions and include a 
summary of council majorities required for sub- 
mitting charter amendments to the voters, levy- 
ing taxes, changes in the zoning ordinance, use of 
streets, expulsion of members, and other extraor- 
dinary measures. . . . Des Moines, Iowa, has is- 
sued a folder welcoming citizens to city council 
meetings. Information is shown on council agen- 
da and procedure, an organization chart of the 
city government, a civic calendar with meeting 
dates, and a directory of city officials. . . . Engle- 
wood, New Jersey, has begun issuing a quarterly 
newsletter for general distribution. The news- 
letters will be supplemented by a more formal 
annual report. ... North St. Paul, Minnesota, 
recently issued a brochure to utility customers on 
city programs and services. 


Cooperation for Highway Planning 

The Ohio department of highways will pay 75 
per cent of the cost for developing master plans to 
encourage a coordinated, area-wide approach to 
highway development. The department is urging 
local, regional, and county planning commissions 
to assist the department in developing the plans 
that are lacking in many parts of the state. A de- 
partmental news release suggests five points of 
action for local planning bodies: working co- 
operatively at the local level to plan highway 
projects; developing long-range plans, including 


. priorities and methods of financing; cooperating 


on a continuing basis between the state and vari- 
ous planning agencies; initiating over-all trans- 
portation studies on an area basis; and initiating 
studies for state legislation. The department has 
suggested that local agencies make use of state 
permissive legislation for reservations of rights-of- 
way and advance purchase of rights-of-way. The 
department also suggested that planning commis- 
sions can help by planning and zoning for motels, 
restaurants, and service stations that will locate 
along approach roads to interstate highways. 
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New Ordinances Enacted 


The new zoning ordinance for Lombard, II- 
linois, provides for the elimination of noncon- 
forming uses under certain conditions. Where 
buildings in residential districts were designed for 
residential use but are being used for commercial 
or manufacturing purposes, the uses must be dis- 
continued within five years. Many types of non- 
conforming uses of land must be discontinued. 
For example, for land with buildings or struc- 
tures valued at less than $2,000, the nonconform- 
ing use must be discontinued within two years. 
... Stockton, California, has adopted an or- 
dinance regulating incombustible awnings, in- 
cluding permit requirements, plans and specifica- 
tions, restrictions on projections over public and 
private property, and application procedures. .. . 
New Rochelle, New York, has established a city 
department of urban renewal....In Wayne, 
Michigan, an ordinance prohibits students from 
driving to school. No student can enter an auto- 
mobile at any time during the school day except 
that of parents or adult drivers approved by par- 
ents and the school. 


Install Telephone Alarms 
Two Texas cities, Victoria and Lubbock, have 
installed public telephone alarm systems for re- 
porting fires and other emergencies. Victoria was 
the first city in the state to do so. Victoria has 
nine stations installed and plans to expand even- 
tually to 42. Lubbock has 137 reporting stations 
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or call boxes at locations throughout the city. 
The maximum number planned is 160 within the 
next two years. Lubbock is using about 40 of the 
call boxes for police reporting. This has taken 
some strain off the overloaded police radio system. 
Such calls are limited to routine matters. This 
relieves the fire dispatcher of handling these calls 
and allows him to devote his full attention to 
emergency calls. 


Promote Building Code Revisions 

Three major industry and professional groups 
are promoting revision of municipal building 
codes, according to Engineering News-Record. The 
three groups—National Association of Home 
Builders, American Institute of Architects, and 
National Society of Professional Engineers— 
made their plans at the recent conference on 
building codes held in Washington, D.C. The 
promotion will begin in June with a meeting on 
code reform and revision to be held simultane- 
ously in 40 cities and connected by closed-circuit 
television. After the meeting local chapters of the 
AIA, NAHB, and NSPE will offer to help local 
civic and code groups in writing a code, getting a 
code adopted, or revising an existing code. The 
three groups will be working with all four major 
code-writing organizations: Building Officials 
Conference of America, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, Southern Building Code Congress, 
and International Conference of Building Offi- 
cials. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


National Association of County Officiais—Miami 
Beach, August 13-17. 

American Public Works Association—New York, 
August 14-17. 

American Institute of Park Executives—Long 
Beach, September 11-15. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—Chicago, Septem- 
ber 12-15. 

International Association of Assessing Officers— 
Denver, September 18-21. 

American Recreation Society and National 
Recreation Association—Washingion, D.C., 

September 25-29. 

National Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials—Detroit, October 2-6. 

International City Managers’ Association—San 
Francisco, October 16-20. 


Inter-American Municipal Organization, VIIIth 
Municipal Congress—San Diego, October 16- 
22. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchasing 
—Washington, D.C., October 23-26. 


Public Personnel Association—New York, Octo- 
ber 23-28. 


American Public Health Association—San Fran- 
cisco, October 31—November 4. 


National Municipal League—Phoenix, Novem- 
ber 13-16. 


International Union of Local Authorities—Tel 
Aviv, Israel, November 16-23. 


American Municipal Association—New York, 
November 27-30. 
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The Challenge of Execu- 
tive Appraisal 

HERE is a maxim that training should be 

based on recognizable needs. In the area of 
executive development, however, this appraisal 
is particularly complex. Traditional and current 
methods are not as realistic or as meaningful as 
they might be. The subjective selection of an 
“their apparent” has as its central problem the in- 
evitable perpetuation of current managerial 
weaknesses. The fairly standardized procedures 
for determining need—tests, inventories, and ap- 
praisals—leave important areas unexplored. 

Appraisal of criteria must cover the intelli- 
gence and personality characteristics needed for 
the usual executive task. But some attention also 
must be given to the organizational climate cre- 
ated by the ethical philosophy that governs the 
total managerial structure. Variations in this cli- 
mate will influence managerial methods. 

The two extreme philosophies are the pessi- 
mistic attitude that man is a victim of his environ- 
ment and needs guidance. The optimistic view 
holds that he is essentially cooperative, a creator 
of his environment, and capable of self-direction. 
Historically the pessimistic view has underlaid 
the great bulk of executive activity and, appar- 
ently, has not proven universally capable of deal- 
ing effectively with the realities of human inter- 
action. It might be appropriate to develop a fresh 
approach in terms of the optimistic view. 

It may be of paramount importance to help 
each manager to determine the true picture of 
himself. This requires that top level management 
assist managers to achieve the insight that pro- 
vides an accurate picture of himself. 

An effective method of developing self-under- 
standing of development need, in an organization 
with the optimistic view of mankind, is to encour. 
age the executive or pre-executive group to evolve 
themselves. Group action is more economical 
than an individually oriented approach, and 
there are dynamics inherent in group action that 
can help make this process more meaningful.— 
“The Challenge of Executive Appraisal.” By 
Michael G. Blansfield. Advanced Management, pub- 
lished by the Society for the Advancement of 
Management, April, 1960. 
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College Recruiting and Manage- 
ment Development 
OST top executives wouldn’t be caught 
dead without a program for developing 
competent managers to meet their present and 
future business needs. Yet the same executives 
will often neglect one of the fundamental aspects 
of management development—recruiting the 
men who are to be trained. The success of a man- 
agement development program depends to a 
large degree on the human raw material it deals 
with, and many failures stem directly from at- 
tempting to develop men who just don’t have the 
basic equipment to make good. 

Unless a company can recruit high-talent col- 
lege graduates in sufficient numbers, it places a 
severe limit on its executive program and conse- 
quently on its future growth. The direct relation- 
ship between recruiting and management devel- 
opment seems to escape many executives, who 
continue to look at recruiting as strictly the prov- 
ince of the personnel department. Personnel di- 
rectors, on the other hand, complain—and 
rightly so—that their ability to attract top men is 
limited by factors beyond their control. 

The high costs of failure in recruiting may not 
be felt in less growth and profit opportunities for 
several years, but they will be felt. Management 
cannot afford to overlook the five factors that are 
critical to success in recruiting: (1) determining 
future manpower needs; (2) providing career op- 
portunities; (3) developing effective training pro- 
grams; (4) maintaining consistently high stand- 
ards; and (5) employing productive recruiters. 

A review of these factors in any company must 
be directed by the high-top management group 
because only they have authority to take the cor- 
rective actions that may prove necessary. The 
actual conduct of the review should be delegated 
to others; top management’s role is thinking 
through the objectives to be attained, making the 
objectives clear to those conducting the review, 
listening perceptively to findings and recom- 
mendations, and acting to put needed changes 
into effect.—‘‘College Recruiting: Vital First 
Step in Management Development.” By Reid L. 
Shaw. The Management Review, published by the 
American Management Association, May, 1960. 
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POR EVERY MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING PROBLUEM 
A PROVED BURROUGHS ANSWER 


Call our nearby branch today and have an experienced Burroughs Systems Counselor demonstrate 
the proved answer to your accounting problem. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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F 2000 Computers—advantages 
like direct computation and 252- 
digit memory at an accounting 
machine price. 


220 Electronic Computers—giant capacity in the medium 
price range. to 25 times the speed of others in their 
class. Offer full range of highly sophisticated peripheral 
equipment, including vast external magnetic tape storage. 
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Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 
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BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Pkwy., Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Gas Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


GRIFFENHAGEN-KROEGER, INC. 


Management Consultants—Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street « San Francisco 
Los Angeles Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Washington, D.C. 





JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL & MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys « Position 


Classification and Salary Plans « Retirement 
Systems « Personnel Ordinances & Regulations 


An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 


Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd Street Trafiicway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 


Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 

dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 

it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 


811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 

City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 

Redevelopment—Subdivisions 

Shopping Districts 

Consultations and Lectures 

515 E. lliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways—Traffic—Parking 
Transportation 
Phone UNiversity 9-0660 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—W ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibdilicry Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 


First National Bank Bldg. « Denver 2, Colo. 





LEE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Public Administration Consultants 
An experienced staff of public administration 
specialists available for surveys and installations. 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys « Design Services « 
Parking Programs « Feasibility Studies 
2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 








MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS: ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Available Now Twenty-seventh Annual Edition 


THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1960 


@ New sections on metropolitan areas and annexations, planning and 


zoning, municipal housing codes, urban county developments, and mu- 
nicipal parking meters. 


Up-to-date reference for governmental data, personnel and salaries, city 
finances, and fire and police data. 


@ Includes revised directories of city officials, bibliographies, and model 
ordinances. 


590 pages. Clothbound. No advertising. 


Price $10 postpaid 
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